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the latter, nor invalidate them; but it does supply a basis for more careful 
criticism of these experiences. 

Plotinus summates Greek thought; he is the sunset of the ancient world- 
conception, and the dawn of the new; and this latter can never be justly 
evaluated without a knowledge of its source, Plotinus. 

Author. 

The Relation between Thought and Action from the German and from the Classical 
Point of View. The Herbert Spencer Lecture Delivered at Oxford, October 
20, 1917. By £mile Boutroux. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1918. 
— PP- 32. 

The text chosen for this discourse is the saying of Herbert Spencer's that 
if two opposing terms both have bases in the reality of things, then between 
them there must be a fundamental harmony. The author begins by saying 
that the thought and action of ordinary life seem at first to imply each other, 
but reflection soon reveals antagonisms between them. Thought is universal, 
independent of time, patient in solving problems; action is particular, limited 
in time, and compelled to be decisive. Are they, in reality, indissolubly 
connected or radically different? The German answer to this question — to 
which Kant gave direction — is the assertion of a complete dualism; thought 
deals with things from the mechanical point of view; the principle of action is 
absolute freedom. The problem of German philosophy after Kant was as to 
how this abstractly ideal principle of action could become realized concretely. 
Only, for the Germans, in material success and the control of the visible 
world, M. Boutroux thinks. He points out that this exaggeration by the 
Germans of the rights of will was in part a reaction from an opposite tendency, 
the tendency to define the function of the human mind as an accommodation 
and subordination of itself to an external reality. But, he asks, is it necessary 
to take either of these alternatives which oppose the mind to reality? The 
Greeks, believing that Thought and Being are fundamentally akin, refused 
to confine thought to the merely mechanical aspect of things. "Thought 
composes above the physical world, a moral, a social, a human, an aesthetical, 
a religious world, which although not reducible to material elements, is never- 
theless real, and worthy of subsisting and developing." The element of the 
mental life through which the union of thought and action is effected — an 
element scoffed at by the Germans — is feeling; it is "the natural link between 
Action and Thought." "From the heart spring both great thoughts and 
great actions. Let us, then, give the heart its due." 

In so far as M. Boutroux lays the blame for German mechanism and ma- 
terialism at Kant's door, he is obviously a partisan interpreter of the history 
of philosophy. At his best and on the whole Kant pointed the way to an 
organic view of experience. But in his positive statement of the composition 
of the good life, and in his appreciation of the Greek view, M. Boutroux will 
seem to most readers just and wise. We need continually to be reminded by 
such clear statements as this that the end of life is not exclusive; that in- 
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temperance is always an evil. The present German tendency to minimize 
the value of feeling in the good life is, as the author points out, not merely an 
omission, but a distortion of the whole scheme and ideal. 

Katherine E. Gilbert. 

General Types of Superior Men. By Osias L. Schwarz. Boston, Richard G. 
Badger.— pp. 435. 

The reviewer may as well say at the outset that, in the opinion of the author, 
he is probably not competent to appreciate, certainly not likely to acknowl- 
edge, the merits of this work, because he belongs to the class of college teachers, 
whom the author thinks of as generally "vain academicians and pseudo- 
scholars who vehemently refuse to accept the new theories and philosophical 
conceptions of non-professional, non-academical, self-taught, genuine thinkers, 
because the acceptance of such new truths would mean a loss of prestige for 
their self-important personalities and for the capital-supported institutions of 
learning" (p. 97). 

It is hard to get much meaning from the title; something more is suggested 
by the sub-title: A Philosophico- Psychological Study of Genius, Talent and 
Philistianism in their Bearings upon Human Society and its Struggle for a 
Better Social Order. The work assumes that the genuinely superior man is a 
"socialist, anarchist or communist" (p. 377). The man of 'talent is often of 
the pseudo-superior class, which apparently includes most of those who repre- 
sent themselves as interested in human betterment, except the genius. Most 
others, except the poor, are philistines, a word the author uses a thousand 
times. On the three classes of genuinely superior men, pseudo-superior men, 
and philistines, the author rings the changes with iteration. Indeed, he could 
have said what he has to say on the devotion to the truth, the power to see, the 
loneliness, and the high mission of the genius, if he had been content to say 
it once instead of many times, in a few pages. In addition to this tautology, 
he gives much space to repeated, general, conventional condemnation of 
parasites, and predatory members of society. Considering the author's 
general opinions, one is somewhat surprised that he often speaks of the infer- 
iority of women; he unhesitating declares them almost inevitable philistines, 
and naturally inferior to men. 

The whole work is general and abstract. For example, though it purports 
to deal with men of genius, the only genius mentioned is Max Nordau, who 
read the manuscript and wrote a highly commendatory, though frankly and 
shrewdly qualified letter, which is prefixed to the volume. Nordau remarks 
that the work is subjective; he might have said that the author appears very 
self-conscious. One feels, in fact, that the author, in allowing his work to be 
so confused as it is — he himself speaks of it as " mosaic-built, semi-aphoristical 
and therefore incoherent looking" (p. 393) — is taking privileges of the sort 
he grants to the genius'. The aphoristical character of the book is especially 
apparent in the 'wild and whirling words' of the earlier part. Sometimes the 
author forgets his attempts to overpower his reader by 'sound and fury,' and 



